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Valedictory Address delivered to the Graduating Class of Rush 
Medical College, at the Twenty-third Annual Commence- 
ment, held on the Evening of Jan. 24th, 1866, at Smith ¢ 
Nixon's Hall. By J. Apams Aten, M. D., LL. D., Prof. 
of Theory and Practice of Medicine, ete. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GRADUATING CLass—In the absence of 
the distinguished President of the College, the courtesy of my 
colleagues has devolved upon me the pleasant duty—a duty sanc- 
tioned by time-honored custom—of welcoming you to the ranks 
of a noble profession, at the same moment we bid farewell to you 
in the capacity of students, for this day you doff the mantle of 
professional youth, to don the toga of professional manhood. 

To one familiar with occasions like this, the thoughts which 
are necessarily awakened by its associations, will savor of the 
hackneyed and commonplace, and it is presumedly difficult to 
get above or below the level. It is difficult to say true things 
which are new, although it is surprisingly easy to say new things 
which are not true. But once more, before escaping. completely 
from your present speaker, you must permit him to assume the 
role of Mentor, even though the parchments you have just re- 
ceived may be urged as a properly attested statute of limita- 
tions against the infliction. ay 

You have ” now been created “ peers of the realm” of Rush 
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Medical College, after thorough readings of your several bills, 
and the Engrossing Clerk has carefully registered your names 
and seen them duly attested. We congratulate you on this 
promotion, and believe you will do honor to your election. Mean- 
while, moderate your natural feelings of exultation at having 
thus successfully traversed the rough and rugged road of your 
pupilage to this brief resting place, by the reflection that, with 
your new honors and privileges, have come also new and inex- 
orable demands for future effort. In these days nothing is 
respected, save for a fleeting moment, but that which proves 
itself respectable. ‘‘ The dignity of our glorious profession” is 
a mouth-filling phrase which always elicits applause and hand- 
clapping at medical societies and conventions, and some men get 
notorious, if not famous, by rolling its syllables (as other men do 
sin) like sweet morsels, over and under their tongues. But this 
is a wicked world, “far gone from its original (A‘sculapian) 
righteousness,”’ and does not believe in glory of any sort, save as 
a political or otherwise marketable commodity. : 

By proper arrangement of affairs you can make your diploma 
a little deed to inestimable wealth ; by improper consideration 
thereof, you would cheat whoever you might wish to sell it to, 
even though you got nothing but an Esau’s mess of pottage. 
Your parchments are the challenge to all mankind that you 
have laid aside your original besetting sins of ignorance and 
prejudice, that you have practiced your muscles, your nerves, 
and especially your eyes and ears, and are now ready to quit 
yourselves like athletz in the game of life. What you will do 
remains to.be seen. 

Your Alma Mater presents each of you with these parch- 
ment shields, and, like her of olden times, commands you to 
return from the battle of life with, or upon them—with them 
inscribed with noble histories of new triumphs over disease, and 
especially ignorance, the worst of all maladies. For whatever 
may be the common prejudice and notion with regard to the 
true physician’s business ; whatever building of Babel towers of 
nosology, each brick a squared and jointed disease ; whatever 
concoctions of mysterious mixtures “ warranted to cure”’ (or kill, 
as the case happens ;) whatever gibes and sneers, because men 
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will die in spite of our glorious profession, the truth remains, 
that the true physician’s business is to combat the ignorance, 
both involuntary and willful, which everywhere abounds. Be 
assured this generation will call upon you for a “sign’’ of your 
mission, else they will not believe you one of the prophets ; 
neither will they give you profits in anywise. Woe unto you if 
you have no sign save yonder roll you grasp so contentedly. 

Men have a peculiar faculty of permitting in themselves a 
weakness and littleness and meanness and ignorance which they 
quickly spy out and loudly reprobate in others. Though, as Car- 
lyle says, quack and dupe are upper and under sides of the 
same coin, yet the reversed faces, by a curious moral strabismus 
concentrate a telling and judging glance upon any other coun- 
terfeit. He is simply a great fool, who in these days undertakes 
to dupe a very foolish public. The foolish public has a very 
foolish trick of being honest—to its own interests when it knows 
them. There is no use in wasting either lamentations or pro- 
fanatics, as the manner of some is, over this popular folly of to- 
day, which will be chased to death and torn to pieces by the 
bigger popular folly of to-morrow. You may attack it by pre- 
ambles and long-winded resolutions in solemn conventions ; you 
may wax lugubrious over it in very dathetic orations; you may 
lash it with invectives and frightful adjectives in state papers or 
newspapers—but it will not “‘down.’’ Some then have thought 
to tie it up in strings of red tape by legislative enactment, that no 
ill-mannered and worse tempered dogs shall bark at the heels 
of our Sir Oracles, and especially that these curs should not 
make free with the Aisculapian dinner. But Tray, Blanche 
and sweetheart—curs of high and low degree—from Indian to 
infinitesimal, still reniain dear to the popular heart, and poodles 
and pups of all shades and configurations, are yet carried in 
hysterical arms, and fastened to the offal carts of medical scay- 
engers. 

Briefly—Physicians should be men, oaken and iron men, ca- 
pable of being and doing, whatever fever thrills the public pulse, 
or enervates the public brain. Hot-house plants are very pretty 
in their way, but scarcely the thing for outdoor exposure. Alas 
for the fantasy that would throw around a stalwart graduate of 
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old Rush Medical College the brittle protection of legislative 
statutes, or bind up his strong limbs with the flimsy cords of 
Trades Union Societies. The most of you are now thinking of 
‘openings for business,” some place where you can carry out 
practically what you believe you have received scientifically. So 
far as this is concerned, one at least of your old professors 
advises you in this wise: Doas the petroleum men do—take the 
surface indications and then bore. Old Dr. Sam. Johnson said, 
“if you have got anything to do, sit down doggedly and do it.” 
Don’t whine, but work at it. This man will disappoint you, and 
the other man will fail you; don’t depend upon anybody but the 
present graduate of Rush Medical College in good standing. 
“The rolling stone gathers no moss.” There is no opening for 
either of you; you have got to erect your derrick, and bore for 
medical success. To look for an opening, and wait for an open. 
ing, is like him who waited for the water to run by, that he 
might pass over the river dry-shod. The surgeon in the last war, 
who broke up his old connections to go thither, and now that it 
is over, of course comes to Chicago as the place wherein to win 
new triumphs over fortune, success and disease, well understands 
this in the abstract. Several hundreds of them are, and have 
been trying it. The river will run by ultimately. God help 
him who waits. ‘‘ Openings” are only to be found as prizes ina 
lottery ; they are to made as one digs a well. It is well if you 
make. it. Find the place that suits you, and then erect the 
Aisculapian derrick. 

Business of whatever kind requires “pluck” —requires “nerve.” 

It is all well enough to talk of “ modest merit,” and of the grand 
fact that “ truth is mighty, and will prevail,” but in these des- 
perate times it is gospel truth that a candle set under a bushel 
‘is a solecism, an “ anti-new dispensation,” and an epitome of 
darkness. Practically, you must put your candle, rush-light, 
farthing or Drummond, upon a night stick, that it may be seen 
‘of all men, and especially: of all women. 

Somebody wrote a novel-—which I have never read—entitled, 
“What will he do with it?” ‘The answer to my mind is as clear 
as sun-light. He should do totally different from him who 
wrapped his talent in a napkin.and hid it. He must nourish it 
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and cuddlé it. He must increase it by all the powers which he 
hath or can obtain. Otherwise, he profiteth not, and is in dan- 
ger of the outer darkness and bonds. 

Success, my beloved, is not a thing of chance. Chances make 
the fool’s paradise. The part of wisdom is to convert chances 
into certainties, and make fortune the slave of the wheel, and 
not its mistress. 

Success is a word which men interpret differently, and per- 
haps it were well that we canvassed its meaning before passing 
on to higher themes. One man counts success the accumulation 
of dollars and mortgages and bonds. Another counts it secured 
when all men applaud the effort and sustain the claim for posi- 
tion and fame. But your present speaker has a different idea 
of this from either of these. With deepest reverence he turns 
to Holy Writ, and remembers that, in the mysterious designs of 
Providence, man was permitted to fall from Paradise even to 
secure something beyond happiness and material felicity,— 
something beyond unearned satisfaction of material wants— 
something beyond the exemption from pain and death. The 
grand allegory teaches that neither brow-sweat nor brain-sweat, 
neither pain nor death were penalty enough to dissuade man 
from securing the high felicity of knowledge. The primeval 
curse has become a perennial blessing. 

“Growth is the attribute of all the mind’s attributes.” You 
may confine the body in poverty, in pain, in prisons, but you 
cannot control the human spirit. You may pile creeds and 
‘usages, forms and dogmas, and erect your columns of Hercules 
—may even place Heaven’s angels with blazing swords every- 
where opposing, yet the human mind shall transcend them all, 
and out from the impossible of our age shall the creative intel- 
lect build the possible, the every-day, the common-place of the 
next. 

With God all things are possible, and as He has set no limit 
to the development of the human intellect, so, with profoundest 
reverence be it spoken, it becomes possible for him into whose 
nostrils He breathed the breath which brought to being a human 
soul, to overcome the apparently inevitable, and cause the dream 
of philosophy to welcome the work of the day laborer. 
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Success is the accomplishment of the highest truths which 
Revelation and knowledge teach you. Between these there is 
no incompatibility. The truths which Moses brought down from 
Sinai, and David celebrated in immortal psalm—which Christ 
promulgated from Palestine, and Paul sustained with unequaled 
and inimitable writings while martyrdom stood by his side—are 
none of them outside the sphere, or opposed, in the slightest 
degree, to the studies which I urge upon you. “I am a man,” 
said the old Roman writer, “and nothing pertaining to human. 
ity do I consider foreign to me.” It is a foul aspiration, that 
we cast back with unmingled scorn, which claim that medical 
men are skeptical or prone to so-called materialism. None like 
them appreciate man and nature. 

“This most excellent canopy, the air, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestic roof fitted with golden fire! What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties—in form and moving how express and admirable—in 
action how like an angel—in apprehension how like a god—the 
beauty of the world, the paragon of animals!” 

We delve deep in the mysterious organic structure, but the 
gross scalpel throws back from its polished surface the reflection 
—‘“ There is a God who made all this.” The unaided vision 
and the microscope alike bring up to the intelligent sense but 
one report: “The material form is but the visual expression of 
the grand artistic thought.” The created form mirrors the 
Creator, and the glitter of new discovery is whelmed in the 
ocean of knowledge upon the sands of whose shores our footsteps” 
leave but a passing imprint. 

Primarily, the physician should know exactly how the 
human body is organized; he should understand Anatomy 
thoroughly. Though he speak with the tongue of angels, 
and understandeth not Anatomy, he is nothing. Next, he 
should know the science of the organs in action, or Physi- 
ology. Anatomy is of dead things—Physiology of the living. 
The physician who does not understand both of these—I 
do not care whether he has secured one or half a hundred 
of yonder parchments—he has no right to meddle with 
healths or lives. Pile diplomas and popular reputations, 
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heaven high upon him, and they only crush him deep be- 
neath decent contempt. 

Next he should understand Chemistry in all its range and 
minutize, the laws of all forces or imponderable agencies with 
the actions and reactions of all elements upon each other, and 
particularly upon the human body, thus including what we call 
Materia Medica, and rightly also Medica Alimentora, or Food. 
What right have you to meddle with forces or matter, unless you 
understand them? I will excuse here a liberal skepticism of old 
Witts’ fables about sundry things, good for divers diseases, but I 
will not excuse, nor in any wise commend herein, dabbling with 
what you fancy remedies for diseases of which you know noth- 
ing. in bodies of which you know less. 

With these things you must combine those mechanical excel- 
lences requisite in surgery, and that other fine and (“ nameless 
forever here’’) each of which requires perfect acquaintance with 
the science before mentioned, together with the skill of the 
artist and the calm serenity of the mythic Fates. 

The long list of so-called specialities are but parts and parcels 
of these. ‘Let each be fully persuaded in his own mind” that 
he has imbibed nutriment from the trunk and branches of the 
great tree of medical science, before he undertakes to flourish as 


one of its blossoms. 
But the medical man, thoroughly as he may understand the 


curriculum of studies ordinarily traversed in medical colleges, 
by no means is yet prepared even for professional success. It 
is trite to the last degree of commonplace to say that you have 
really but just commenced your professional studies. We have 
scarcely more than suggested the elements and pointed out to 
you the paths of study. We have opened to you the doors of 
the Aisculapian temple, and given you a clue to its halls and 
apartments. It is not so labyrinthine as the structure which 
lodges the Minotaur of the old fable, nevertheless it will tax all 
your faculties to explore. We have given you some keys and 
charts. God speed you on! 

I commend you, further, ample reading of the best works upon 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind. The fault of metaphysi- 
cians or psychologists is, that they are not physicians or physi- 
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ologists. The fault of physiologists is that they are not psy- 
chologists. Man is a wonderful admixture of matter and force, 
and he who would control either his body or spirit should 
understand the laws of both. Professionally I commend this 
idea, not only to you graduates, but to statesmen and divines. 
Miraculous, almost, seems he potency of the human spirit upon 
the body which it wears, and great is the sway of the form over 
the force which inhabits its atoms. The great law that “action 
and reaction are equal”’ nowhere finds more admirable illus- 
tration. The black blood of dyspepsia and glandular inac- 
tion infects the mind with melancholy, fantasies and disordered 
notions, which neither God nor men admire; whilst on the other 
hand the subtle spirit of life can control, either to its destruction 
or to its repair and health, the crude elements which build up 
the human frame. The diseases of the world, without any re- 
currence to a transcendental philosophy, are a reflex of the 
mental habitudes, and the great many influences which shape 
the character of the different ages of the world. The reciprocal 
influences of mind and matter we study as scholars with regard 
to the individuals, but are exceedingly liable to overlook in re- 
,ation to the masses of mankind. 

Yet it is safe to say, that these largely control the phases of 
disease, and must modify both diagnosis and treatment. It be- 
comes, therefore, your duty to study these influences and ponder 
upon their results. Some one truly said: “The individual man 
is an enigma, the mass is a mathematical problem.” Then only 
will there come an exact and generous medical science, when 
this truth is recognized—when the microscopic littleness of old 
diagnoses there shall be superadded those grand, general and 
comprehensive views which shall grasp in a Newtonian system 
the great productive agencies of diseases. Medical science 
stands upon the verge of glorious discoveries. Little by little 
it has been gathering the scattered links, and laboriously work- 
ing out the subordinate problems. It has been passing through 
the fire of ridicule, and too often worn longer than tolerably 
bearable the Nessus’ shirt of self-conceit. But more than a 
twilight is now breaking through the darkness and mists of the 
ages of long ago. As the astronomers have mapped out the 
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apparently trackless heavens, and measured the stars in their 
courses—as geographers have counted the acres of the continent 
and islands, and have made charts of the currents of the sup- 
posed incomprehensible oceans,—so shall we, ere long, pluck 
from diseases the heart of their mystery, and establish their 
laws, side by side in certainty, with those whose secrets have al- 
ready been wrested from great Nature. But in order to accom- 
plish this, we must continually remember that there is a mind 
as well as a body, and that it is but a half truth—almost worse 
than a falsehood—which divorces the two in study. I therefore 
recommend you to study men as men—to remember the patient 
in the subject, the healthy in the sick. Observe all influences, 
political, civil, moral, domestic, personal, which operate upon 
him. To do this advantageously, or with even approximate 
correctness, you must not only be intelligent, but ‘men of 
affairs’ —thoroughly posted in up the literature and science of 
the times. You will thereby gain personal culture as well as 
professional advantage. 

I even insist upon your reading the daily newspaper, not for 
its probably vicious political views, but because it is a chart and 
chronicle of the times. In the older days, knowledge was mainly 
confined to books, and the antique bibliomaniacs even now have 
a fashion of deriding the newspaper; but it is safe to say that 
at least a score of newspapers may easily be selected, in this 
country alone, which contain on the average better writing, 
rhetorically, and certainly vastly more valuable information in 
a single issue than can be found in most of. the so-called clas- 
sical volumes, which would, if now published for the first time, 
perish upon the booksellers’ shelves. 

A similar remark may be made with reference to many or 
most medical books as compared to the current journals. The 
books smell of the mouldy centuries—often effete or worse, but 
some of the journals—perhaps rari nantes in gurgite aveto— 
are alive with the spirit of the age. They have a vitality, a 
freshness and progressiveness about them, which should com- 
mend them both to your subscription and regular perusal. They 
will keep alive the fires now animating your professional youth, 
and prevent you from lapsing, as is, alas, too often the case, 
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into a slumberous beatitude of professional hybernation. Keep 
your wits about you, men; keep your eyes and ears open. Read 
daily and observe constantly; and don’t say you have no time, 
the excuse of sluggards, tobacco smokers, billiard players, bar- 
room politicians, wayside gossips, and dog and gun fanciers. 
You have no time to do otherwise. The physician, of all men, 
must be clear-headed, well informed, capable of taking any 
position in society, or even in politics, but invariably declining 
the latter. Alas, how many good men I have seen spoiled by 
neglect of this last suggestion. Keep out of it as you value 
your profession, as you prize a good name. 

There has somehow got into being the idea that the study of 
our profession is a hardening process; that in familiarity with 
its details and experiences is involved a loss of the finer feelings 
and delicate sentiments which ennoble and refine human nature. 
The scalpel and the miscrocope which disclose, whilst they do 
not explain the material mechanism, are believed to determine a 
callousness of perception which prevents admiration of its ex- 
quisite structure; and beyond this, that those experiences which 
bring daily, and almost hourly, before us the sad evidences of 
the frailty and ignorance of the race tend to provoke a con- 
tempt for human nature which represses the growth of the higher 
emotions which distinguish the humanitarian and philanthropist. 
And indeed, when we recognize the great fact that individual 
violations of the great and well known laws of nature, and that 
the pestilences and epidemics, at the very mention of which the 
popular pulse throbs heavily, and the hearts of all men fail them 
for fear, though sometimes springing from obscure causes, are 
nourished to ten fold, nay, a thousand fold more destructive 
energy by their own wilful and stubborn negligence and ignor- 
ance—there is a liability for the professional mind to turn with 
disgust from the seemingly hopeless task of detaching Ephraim 
from his idols. Let the cloud now hanging threateningly upon 
the Eastern horizon, and whose lurid shadows just begin to fall 
upon the people of this continent, fail to launch its thunderbolts 
upon us in the coming spring or summer time, and the municipal 
dogs will return to their political vomit, and physicians be, as of 
old time, despised as croaking Cassandras. Why, this great 
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city of Chicago, a little while since, in an ecstacy of fright over 
the threatened advent of cholera, and ready to do almost any- 
thing to prevent, as when 


«The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was he;” 


has had in a few days of cold weather its gigantic twenty-five 
thousand dollar energies (that is about twelve and a half cents 
a head for its population) crystallized into some half a dozen 
dilapidated swill and ash wagons, drawn by half blind and 
wholly spavined horses. Meanwhile, the collections thereof are 
permitted to be dumped into some Healy Slough, or similar re- 
ceptacle of all nastiness, to send out concentrated poisons with 
the first vernal showers and sun. 

But so far from the profession being rendered callous and in- 
different by these things, we assert that they only develope and 
cultivate in them a righteous wrath which the sun does not go 
down upon. And so all along the track of human ills, albeit 
the offspring of man’s own wilful ignorance, obstinacy or stu- 
pidity, true medical philosophy scatters rays of benevolent light. 
Although tempted at times to adopt the theory of the ‘“Vestiges 
of Creation,” that men have progressively been developed from 
“monads and reptiles and chimpanzees, to their present form,” 
and that some have had “arrest of development” on their pas- 
sage through the typical forms, we still adhere to the higher 
doctrine that man was created as he should be; that for some 
great purpose he was permitted to fall from his high estate, and 
is now slowly, but surely clambering up again. It is somewhat 
difficult, we admit, always to entertain a generous confidence 
in the latter statement, but we nevertheless accept it as an in- 
exorable fact in our philosophy and are comforted thereby. A 
man in any business or calling who neglects the ordinary ele- 
ments of culture must expect to pay the penalty in stunted 
mental growth. The medical man who sinks his justly entitled 
liberal profession into the mere trade whereby he lives, and the 
art whereby he accumulates houses and lands, and Government 
bonds, will of course, become hard and cold, illiberal in heart 
and mind. But this is clearly not the fault of the art or science. 
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Bunyan depicts the old man with his muck rake, industriously 
forgetting to look up at the angels who holds out the celestial 
crown just above his head, and within his reach if he would 
look up for it. And we have thought now and then, that some 
medical men have in like manner lost glorious opportunities for 
enlargement of perception, refinement of sense and the crown 
of large and liberal reason, by forgetting the existence of other 
knowledge and arts whilst raking among the debris of forgotten 
lore, or burrowing, molelike, away from the sunlight of modern 
thought among the detritees and fossils of the effete ages. 

The first requisite to a medical gentleman is that he should 
be capable of thinking—the next, that he should know how to 
think, and then that he thinks of things worth thinking of. The 
world knows but little of anatomy, but there are not wanting 
men of shrewd sense who know how to recognize brains. You 
may catch the ears of the groundlings and even the patronage, 
temporarily, of the mass by the assumption of a hypothetical 
professional wisdom hidden in sesquipedalian phrase and words 
of learned length and thundering sound—particularly if you 
have opportunity to air them before courts and juries, but there 
will not be wanting divers plain men who will detect the shallow 
imposture and pluck off all mere jackdaw feathers. No man, 
a8 Bacon said, can truly understand science until he rises to the 
level of all sciences, and strikingly is this true of the medical 
man. His faults of primary education must be corrected by 
mature observation and study; his professional acquirements 
must of course be accurate and extensive; but beyond this, he 
must familiarize himself with belles lettres and the records of 
thought and action. 

Cultivate personal character and surround your every day 
life with the atmosphere of literature and high art. I commend 
even poetry and music and the charming relaxation of social 
concourse with the intelligent and accomplished in any of the 
higher spheres of life. The physician in a sick room should be 
a gentleman; that is the soul of the code of ethics. Out of 
the sick room he must be nothing less. The cold-blooded boor 
has no business to be a physician, though he has anatomy and 
all the medical “ologies” at his tongue and finger’s end. He 
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only plays on the “harp of a thousand strings” as though it 
were a threshing machine or a Chinese gong. I pray you avoid 
this, in daylight and darkness. On the other hand, remember 
that no true gentleman ever suffers himself to degenerate into 
a dandy or a dancing master, or puts on owlish airs of a dignity 
to which he is not entitled. What sometimes passes for dignity 
is pretty often stupidity in a transparent mask. 

Gentlemen, the session of Rush Medical College which this 
day closes, has been, as you are aware, unmarked by any pro- 
minent incident; neither severe sickness nor death has been 
among you and harmony has everywhere prevailed. The course 
of instruction from the first lecture to the closing, has moved on 
as steadily and regularly as the course of a river to the sea, 
with broad and deep channels and nothing to oppose. Your 
zeal and assiduity, your constant courtesy and attention to the 
leetures, and finally your evident mastery of the topics upon 
which you have severally been examined, give the Faculty and 
Trustees peculiar pleasure in awarding to you the honors in 
their power to bestow. From many of you we shall expect to 
hear high things—from all of you, good things. As we have 
no doubt of your ability, we cherish no misgivings as to your 
success. You will gain respect for yourselves, and your alma 
mater will share each laurel. 

We miss from our own number one familiar face, and you 
participate with us in the regret that even his powerful frame is 
not wholly proof against disease. For nearly a quarter of a 
century has Prof. Brainard not only occupied, but filled, the 
position of a professor of Surgery in this College. How he 
has filled it, not only the alumni of this College, but all educated 
surgeons, not only of this country but of all Christendom, can 
bear testimony. Originally endowed with a masterly intellect, 
quick perceptions, great industry and an iron energy of will 
and purpose, he has already placed his name high upon the roll 
of those names which the profession “will not willingly let die.”’ 

His rare faculties of invention and genius in adaptation have 
added largely to the resources of surgery everywhere, whilst his 
unequalled powers as a teacher in his department, have done 
really more for the preservation of life and limb during the re- 
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cent war alone, than would suffice to make a dozen reputations 
for the gazette or official bulletin. It is not claiming too much 
for him to say that he is not outranked by any living surgeon. 

We cheerfully yield him the few months demanded for the 
restoration of his impaired health, and we look forward with 
i great pleasure to the time when he will return from his European 
| tour, prepared, not only to resume his position in the college, 
but again to give the profession the benefit of his large attain- 
ments and solid counsel. His absence must excuse these few 
words of eulogium, from one who knows well whereof he speaks, 
and that the daintiest sense of propriety cannot be offended by 
the tribute. 

GENTLEMEN—The months of our association have gone ra- 
pidly into the past, and the moments of this, our last formal 
meeting, are slipping away from us, but we are assured that 
you will look back upon them with every renewing pleasure, 
even though gladly you go forth to the duties of a more active 
| life. We commit to you the making of your own reputations, 
| the honor of the profession, and beyond all, the care of lives 
and healths. Duties and responsibilities are not to be put on or 
off at your pleasure, like hats and coats, but must be worn for- 
ever. We send you to the fore front of the conflict with dis- 
ease and ignorance. We know you will not skulk when cholera 
or other pestilence comes; and we believe that in the more 
constant and sterner battle with ignorance you will prove no 
cowards. For these life struggles we bid you Farewell. 
































Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Hye. By E. L. Houmss, 
M. D., Lecturer on Diseases of the Eye and Ear in Rush 
Medical College, and Surgeon to the Chicago Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. 


MYOPIA—SHORTSIGHTEDNESS. 


















GENTLEMEN,—The condition of the eye in those cases, in 
which distant objects can only be distinetly seen with the aid of 
concave lenses, has not till comparatively recently been fully 
analyzed and comprehended. The term myopia has generally 
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been applied to all these cases, which, however, are now in strict 
diagnosis separated into two clearly distinct classes. Unfortun- 
ately the words, which might distinguish these two classes, are 
synonymous in our language, and cannot be well applied to 
them. Further explanation will show you the difference in the 
classes to which the English terms, apparently without distinc- 
tion, have been given. These are shortsightedness, or Brachy- 
metropia, and nearsightedness, or Plesiopia. 

As there is an infinite variety of cases in each class as re- 
gards degree, and as there is a point in a series of cases from 
the two classes, where a difference could scarcely be detected, 
it should be borne in mind, that I shall only speak of typical 
cases, such as I have occasionally shown you, although we have 
not fully examined their peculiarities. 

In the first class of cases, there is an abnormal formation of 
the globe itself, the antero-posterior diameter of the eye being 
too long. This elongation of the eye may be dependent upon 
a congenital tendency to its development, or may be acquired. © 
It is worthy of notice that in infancy, the crystalline lens pos- 
sesses a form so nearly spherical, and is placed so near the 
cornea, that the eye is myopic. As the infant develops, the 
lens becomes less convex and recedes from the cornea, and the 
eye in normal cases is able by the power of adjustment to see 
distant as well as near objects. 

Sometimes, however, the eye does not develop normally, but 
in such a way that the antero-posterior diameter tends to in- 
crease more rapidly than the other diameter, consequently the 
retina is at so great a distance behind the lens, that the eye 
becomes permanently myopic. The greatest relaxation possible 
of the apparatus of adjustment cannot sufficiently diminish the 
convexity of the lens, to enable rays of light from distant ob- 
jects to come to a focus upon the retina. The focus for distant 
objects in such a condition of the eye, is in front of the retina, 
near objects alone by the greater divergency of their rays can 
form distant images on the retina. The inability to see distant 
objects is sometimes further increased by too great convexity of 
the crystalline lens. 

Myopia may be so slight in degree that the patient is scarcely 
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aware of any defect, or it may be so great that ordinary print 
can only be seen at the distance of two inches, or even of an 
inch and a half; such patients scarcely see sufficiently well to 
guide themselves safely in the street. 

The causes of this elongation of the globe are obscure; 
they do not appear to depend upon any recognized diathesis ; 
it is said to be often hereditary and dependent upon abnormal 
foetal development ; it is liable to increase with age, especially 
where it is already quite excessive in childhood. The presence 
of a slight elongation cannot be observed by simple inspection. 
In marked cases it can be readily seen by the projection of the 
anterior half of the globe, especially when the eye is rotated. 
The cornea, except in marked cases, retains its normal convexity, 
the apparent change in its form being caused by the great dis- 
tance between the iris and cornea. 

The ophthalmoscope reveals in a large number of these cases 
a peculiar yellow appearance in the form of a cone around the 
temporal side of the papilla of the optic nerve. This cone is 
well represented in the plates before you, and was seen by a 
few of you in the case of the young lady, recently examined 
with the ophthalmoscope. This peculiar conical figure is pro- 
duced by an attenuation of the choroid, near the optic papilla. 
As the sclerotic is also attenuated and consequently weakened, it 
fails to give sufficient support for the normal pressure outward 

of the intraocular fluids; hence, we have a projection posteri- 
orly called staphyloma posticum. 

At one time this condition was supposed to depend upon in- 
flammation. As none of the ordinary symptoms of inflamma- 
tion during life, or its products after death are observed, and as 
the retina usually retains its delicacy of perception, this opinion 
is now generally abandoned. It is undoubtedly, as has already 
been said, due to abnormal development sometimes noticed at 
the time of birth, and liable to increase during youth, and 
sometimes even later in life. Some have believed that it was 
produced by undue use of the eye upon near objects. The 
fact that it is often congenital, and that it is found as often 

among the classes of people whose occupation does not re 
quire the use of the eyes upon near objects, as among those 
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who do thus employ their sight, shows that such an opinion is 
incorrect. 

Vision is generally within certain limits remarkably good in 
ordinary cases of myopia. The eyes can be used for a longer 
time upon minute objects, and with less light than the normal 
eye; the internal recti muscles from constant use in very many 
cases become more developed, and are able to retain the visual 
axes of the eyes convergent more easily than those of the 
normal eye.’ Although in many instances, shortsightedness may 
be arrested in its progress, it not unfrequently increases in de- 
gree. As the globe elongates, the choroid and retina, finally 
present symptoms of congestion and inflammation, of which 
amaurosis may be the result. 

Shortsightedness is sometimes acquired, although not so fre- 
quently as was formerly supposed. Since so many persons, en- 
gravers and jewelers for instance, constantly employ their sight 
upon near and fine objects, without acquiring shortsightedness, 
it may be supposed that in cases where it is acquired, there is 
a peculiar predisposition to it. 

Certain forms of choroidal inflammation, general congestion 
of the eyes from their excessive use on minute objects with in- 
sufficient light, increase in the degree of convexity of the cornea 
from disease, all may tend to increase the length of the anterio- 
posterior diameter of the globe, thus rendering the eye myopic. 

It is a popular opinion that individuals, who are shortsighted 
in youth, usually have normal vision in old age. This opinion 
is erroneous, as regards the great majority of patients with 
elongation of the globe. We shall soon see in what class of 
cases age tends to render the eyes less “ nearsighted.” 

We have thus seen that shortsightedness—Brachymetropia— 
is a malformation of the eye—a disease, which is liable to pro- 
gress and end in more or less discomfort, and even amaurosis. 
The apparatus of accommodation may remain unimpaired, the 
increased distance of the retina from the cornea counteracting 
the utmost efforts of this apparatus to reduce the convexity of 
the lens to such a degree, that rays of light from distant objects 
(parallel or nearly parallel rays) can be brought to a focus so far 


behind the lens. 
2 
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Nearsightedness, or Plesiopia, is that condition of the eye, in 
which the form is normal as regards its diameter, but in which 
there is simply a reduction of the power of accommodation for 
distant objects. While the contraction of the ciliary muscle so 
increases the degree of convexity, that the eye is accommodated 
for near objects, not nearer, however, than five inches, the re- 
laxation of the ciliary muscle, and the consequent tension of 
the Zonula of Zinn, cannot flatten the crystalline lens to such 
an extent, that rays from distant objects can form a focus on 
the retina. This condition of the eye is often produced in child- 
hood and youth, when from the delicacy of the structure of the 
lens, the constant use of the eyes upon near objects, retains the 
lens habitually in so great a degree of convexity, that, as its 
substance becomes firmer with the increase of age, it remains 
in a more convex form, and the adjusting apparatus cannot pro- 
duce flattening of the lens to its normal extent. 

It isin this form of myopia, that the eye becomes with ad- 
vanced age normal as regards seeing distant objects, or even 
farsighted—and for the reason, that advanced age is usually at- 
tended with absorption of the fluid portions of the lens, producing 
a flattening of this organ. Hence in cases, where in youth 
there may be too great convexity in advanced age, the absorp- 
tion of the fluids of the lens may give a degree of flattening, 
adapted to vision of distant objects. 

The treatment in ordinary cases of both these forms of my- 
opia is simple, and is almost wholly confined to the use of con- 
cave lenses and suitable use of the eyes with proper exercise in 
looking at distant objects. 

Where there is a tendency to any increase of myopia—Bra- 
chymetropia—great care should be observed on the part of the 
patient in the use of the eyes, and of the physician in the ex- 
amination of the case and in the treatment. All such patients, 
especially children, should be taught not to bring objects too 
near the eyes, and to avoid bending the head forward in read- 
ing or writing. They should do nothing which tends to produce 
congestion of the globe. Consequently, long continued efforts 
on the part of the internal recti and ciliary muscles, as in 
reading fine print, should be avoided. Strict attention to the 
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condition of the abdominal organs should be observed, in order 
to prevent secondary congestions of the head. Of course, 
great care should be taken in regard to the selection of an oc- 


cupation. 

A few words only are here necessary regarding the use of 
concave lenses. As you all know, these lenses render rays of 
light radiating from objects more divergent, the degree of in- 
crease of divergency depending upon the degree of concavity 
of the lens: The inerease in the degree of divergency with 
which the rays fall upon the convex surface of the cornea, 
causes them to come to a focus further behind the lens. 

Although it requires very delicate and expensive optical in- 
struments to measure the exact distance of objects from the 
cornea, for which the eye can be adjusted, and consequently to 
calculate the precise degree of concavity required in a lens 
suited to each case of myopia, for all practical purposes in 
nearly all cases, the following rule is sufficiently accurate : 

If from the greatest distance, at which the patient can dis- 
tinctly read quite fine print measured in inches, one half an 
inch, (the distance from the cornea at which lenses are usually 
worn) be subtracted, the remaining number will give the focal 
distance of the required lens. 


A UNIQUE CASE IN OBSTETRICS. 


Firm Attachment of Fetal Head to Uterine Parietes. By E. 

Howarp Irwin, M. D. 

On Sunday night, Oct. 2d, 1864, I was called to see Mrs. 
B——., a robust woman, aged 44, in labor with her fourth child. 
The case appeared quite natural, pains regular, and at about 
ten minutes interval. Upon examination per vaginam, the os 
uteri was found sufficiently dilated to admit the point of the 
finger, and the head could be detected at the superior strait by 
its volume and firmness. After watching her labor for about 
nine hours, I found though the pains had grown quite freowen 
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and severe, that she had made but little progress, as the dila- 
tation was but slightly increased. Attributing this state of 


things to rigidity of the os uteri, I placed her upon her feet, 
and bled her to approaching syncope. The relaxation not 
being as great as desired, she was put upon nauseating doses of 
tartar emetic, continued for about six hours, when the os uteri 
was dilated to about the diameter of a half dollar. 

About fifteen hours had passed since my arrival, the labor 
had been quite severe, the membranes had ruptured, though no 
waters escaped, and an accurate examination had revealed that 
the anterior fontanelle was behind the symphysis pubis, and the 
posterior in front of the sacrum. In passing the finger within 
the circle of the os uteri, intending to increase its dilatation, I 
found that a portion of its circumference was soft cushion-like 
and quite dilatable, but that the finger was arrested in its pro- 
gress around the head, at a point at the brim of the pelvis, 
a little to the left of the symphysis pubis, and could not there 
be passed between the child’s head and the womb. The mem- 
branes could not be distinguished as an intervening structure, 
and it seemed as though the scalp, membranes and womb were 
united into a common structure, and that the left lateral surface 
of the os uteri was involved in the union. Under these circum- 
stances, I called W. 8. Schermerhorn, M. D., a skilful and ex- 
perienced physician, who has practised by my side for the past 
ten years. After consultation, we concluded to continue the 
means to produce greater relaxation, hoping that in time nature 
would overcome the difficulties, so that the os uteri would be- 
come fully dilated, when if nothing but the irregularity of the 
head presentation remained, we would turn the forehead to one 
of the acetabula, that delivery might be accomplished by the 
natural powers. 

The pains continued good for a few hours, but gradually 
lessened in frequency and force, so that we concluded to revive 
with ergot. She was accordingly put under its influence, and 
for a considerable length of time, the pains were of the most 
urgent character. Notwithstanding these powerful contractions, 
there was but little alteration in the condition of the os uteri, 
the dilatability was probably somewhat increased, but the actual 
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dilatation was but slightly improved. The gradually lessening 
pains, within a short time had almost entirely ceased, and symp- 
toms of exhaustion had appeared, indicated by great jactitation, 
wandering delirium, and an exceedingly rapid pulse. We feared 
that delivery had been procrastinated too long, and that death 
would shortly come to her relief. Restoratives were administered, 
and she was allowed a little rest, and comforted with the as- 
surance, that as soon as sufficiently revived, we would deliver 
her instrumentally. 

It was evident that immediate delivery must be secured to 
rescue the woman from impending death, and as the forceps was 
not adapted to the case, both from insufficient dilatation, and 
uncertainty as to exact nature and extent of the difficulties, de- 
livery was undertaken by craniotomy, as the only means in our 
opinion that would save the life of the mother. 

After allowing the woman a little rest, a most accurate exam- 
ination was made, the os uteri was dilated about the diameter 
of an inch and a half, the vertex had sunk a little lower in the 
pubis, but the original difficulty still existed. The woman being 
conveniently placed, I perforated the head with the craniotomy 
scissors, making two incisions at right angles, each about an 
inch and a half in length, the brain was then freely broken up 
and was evacuated rapidly. I then introduced a pair of curved 
craniotomy forceps, and succeeded in getting a firm hold of the 
head. Dr. S. introduced the index fingers into the vagina to 
protect the structures of the mother from injury in the delivery 
of any sharp pieces of skull, and found, that when traction was 
made, the head descended somewhat, but that the womb des- 
cended also. It was then ascertained that the scalp of the child 
was so firmly attached to the womb of the mother, that it would 
require a considerable amount of well directed force to separate 
them. The tractions were continued, while Dr. 8. separated the 
adhesions by a compound movement with the ,fingers, keeping 
the attached portion of the neck of the womb stationary during 
the process, and at the same time forced the head toward hollow 
of the sacrum. After about three hours increasing efforts the 
attachments were separated, the mouth of the womb then be- 
came fully dilated, and the head was delivered, the greater por- 
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tion of the occipital bone having been received piecemeal. I 
now turned the face toward one of the groins, and brought 
the shoulders into the long diameter of the outlet; we now 
aroused the woman from the same unconscious condition in 
which she had lain during the operation, and solicited her efforts 
to bear down, but she was too feeble to render much assistance, 
and I delivered the child very slowly, giving the uterus time to 
contract as its cavity was emptied. Frictions over the uterine 
tumor were applied, stimulants and ergot given, from which we 
secured considerable contractions, and the placenta was delivered 
within an hour. 

The adhesions were found to embrace that portion of uterus, 
lying internal to the descending ramus of the left os pubis, and 
involved the region of the right temporal ridge of the child’s 
scalp. The internal surface of the neck of the womb was red 
and dry, and one or two ulcerated surfaces were exposed, a 
paste-like looking substance appeared to be the connecting 
medium, which was applied so closely to the hair and scalp, that 
it required to be literally peeled from the uterus, leaving the 


connecting medium, (which I suppose was the membranes,) at- 
tached to the scalp. I watched the patient very closely for 
about a week. She was well nursed, and, notwithstanding there 


was no secretion of milk, recovered without any untoward oc- 
currence, except a copious crop of boils upon the external 


genitals. 
Lov1, Wis., January, 1866. 
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Two Tumors removed from the Larynx in a Case of Aphonia 
of Six Years, followed by immediate Speech. Dr. Grips. 


The patient was a single lady, of thirty-eight, who had had 
a bad throat for six years, the voice being reduced to a croupy 
whisper. During the first three years she had coughed up 
pieces of “ flesh,’”’ one of which was an inch long and the shape 
of ashrimp. For the greater part of the time she could not 
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lie down at night, from supposed cardiac disease with dyspnea, 
and her complexion was very florid. On examination with the 
laryngoscope in April last, a long, fleshy, somewhat bulbous 
growth was seen to occupy the greater part of the sub-glottic 
space, springing from the anterior part of the larynx, below 
the origin of the true vocal cords, and quite immovable. The 
larynx in other respects was comparatively healthy, but there 
was much irritability and spasm of its proper muscles. After 
six weeks’ preparation, Dr. Gibb snared a growth in the loop 
of wire of his laryngeal ecraseur, cut its pedicle, and withdrew 
it firmly heJd by a piece of uncut mucous membrane in the re- 
tracted loop, in a similar manner to the outer coat of the artery 
after ligature. He now found a second and larger growth, 
which had formed the bed of that already removed, and this 
was snared six days later in a similar manner to the first, the 
tumor being likewise withdrawn in the retracted wire loop of the 
ecraseur. The voice was immediately restored, for the mechan- 
ical obstruction was got rid of. In a few days the little wound 
cicatrized, no obstruction was visible, the trachea was normal, 
and the patient left for the North cured. The composition of 
the tumors was wholly epithelial cells, and to the naked eye re- 
sembled a congeries of small cysts; they were of the size of 
small beans. The tumors were exhibited with the wires attached 
to the mucous membrane, and Dr. Gibb remarked that when 
the loop of the wire was not violently or spasmodically drawn 
home, the growths invariably were withdrawn with the instru- 
ment itself. The case made, he believed, his fifteenth or six- 
teenth in which he had now successfully abstracted growths 
from the larynx by means of wire loops, and this in their en- 
tirety, not in fragments. The shape and position of the tumors 
in the present instance were well illustrated by a large diagram. 
—Medical Cireular. 


OBSTETRICS. 


On the Propriety of Inducing Premature Delivery. By T. G. 
Tuomas, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases of 
Women and Children, in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York. 

[Read before the N. Y. Obstetric Society. ] 

On the Ist of June, 1865, Mrs. B., a short but well made 
woman, aged thirty-three, applied to me to take charge of her 
delivery, which was anticipated about the 5th of September, 
giving me the following history. She had been delivered ten 
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months before of a still-born child at the seventh month, labor 
being ushered in by a violent convulsion which destroyed the 
life of the child, and left the mother in so precarious a condi- 
tion that her life for several days was despaired of. During 
her illness she was attended by an intelligent practitioner of 
Saratoga, and Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, in consulta- 
tion. After recovery from this confinement, she was amaurotic 
for three months, and was during that time supposed to be 
suffering from Bright’s Disease. Becoming again pregnant, 
she naturally dreaded a recurrence of convulsions, and fears of 
a fatal issue for herself and offspring filled her mind with 
anxious forebodings—more especially as one of her sisters, an 
unmarried lady, had since that time died of Bright’s Disease. 

Upon taking charge of the case, I made a careful chemical 
and microscopical examination of the urine, and found it free 
from evidences of disease. These examinations were repeated 
weekly with the same result; and as I left the city on the Ist 
of July, to be absent a month, I left my patient under the care 
of Dr. Charles A. Budd, who watched the secretion as I had 
done, and reported her doing well on the Ist of August. On 
the 12th of that month, I was called hastily to Mrs. B., and 
found her laboring under some dyspnoea, considerable confu- 
sion of intellect, dizziness of head and nausea. (£dema of the 
feet, hands and neck was discovered, and upon examining the 
urine, which was scanty and high colored, I found it loaded with 
albumen. After this I saw her daily, and adopted those meas- 
ures most relied on in such cases as preventive of the threat- 
ening climax. From day to day the symptoms above recorded 
steadily increased, the oedema of the neck becoming so marked 
as to be oppressive, and great depression of spirits superadding 
itself to the array of morbid signs. On the 16th, Dr. Thebaud 
saw her with me in consultation, agreed with me in the pro- 
priety of inducing premature delivery for prevention of con- 
vulsions, which, from the peculiarly marked features of the case, 
we regarded as more than probable; and in accordance with 
the result of the consultation, I proceeded to accomplish it on 
the 17th. 

On this date, at 1 p. M., I introduced into the cervix a large 
sponge tent, but finding it impossible to retain it in position 
I removed it and used the smallest of Barnes’ dilators. 
After twenty-five minutes I had dilated the os to the size 
of a circle whose diameter is two inches. I now left her, and 
returned to her at 4 Pp. M. No labor pains having been 
excited, I introduced the largest dilator, and after dilating to 
its utmost capacity, introduced a No. 10 gum elastic catheter 
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between the membranes and uterine wall, and left it. At 7 
p. M., I was sent for in haste, violent expulsive pains bein 
established. Upon my arrival the desired process was Pace. 
fully inaugurated ; the lady, as a further preventive means, was 
put under chloroform, and at 11} Pp. M. a female child was 
born. 

Mother and child did well, no untoward symptom showing 
itself in the case of either. 

My object in relating this case is to call out the views of 
members of the Society upon a point which I consider one of 
the most important and momentous in the whole field of ob- 
stetric practice; and before closing I desire to give, as con- 
cisely as I may, the reasons which actuated me in interfering 
in the case which I have brought to your notice. 

First, let me state that I am fully aware of the fact, so patent 
to all, that a large proportion of women affected by puerperal 
albuminuria pass through labor without untoward symptoms, 
and rapidly recover after its accomplishment, and that I feel 
that I would be recording a mischievous and dangerous pre- 
cedent did I by this history lead any one to interfere in the 
progress of utero-gestation merely on account of the develop- 
ment of this condition. 

Albuminuria in the pregnant woman, then, let me premise, 
is insufficient as a ground on which to base premature delivery. 
In the case under consideration I was influenced and decided in 
my course by the following considerations : 

1st. The patient’s previous delivery and narrow escape from 
death from this very cause. 

2d. The fact that even in the first month of her existing 
pregnancy she had given evidences of Bright’s Disease. 

3d. The sudden appearance of grave cerebral symptoms 
coincidently with marked, even excessive amount of albumen 
in the urine, and, what I omitted to mention, tube casts filled 
with granular epithelium. 

Believing now, (after having carefully reflected upon the case,) 
as I then did, that I was saving my two patients from a great 
danger by incurring a comparatively slight one, I should again, 


if similarly circumstanced, act as I did.—New York Medical 
Journal. 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


Nux Vomica. Gleanings from various authors. 


The Powder.—The dose of powdered nux vomica usually 
prescribed is from three to five grains. 

The Extract.—Of the alcoholic extract, the dose is half a 
grain. 

The Tinecture.-—Until recently there has been but one tinc- 
ture of nux vomica, and its dose is from five to ten minims. It 
is the old Dublin formula of 1826, (two ounces of nux vomica 
to eight ounces of rectified spirit,) which was adopted in the 
United States Pharmacopeeia, and is the one given in Pareira 
and other works on materia medica. 

The dose of the tincture of the new British Pharmacopeeia, 
which is a much weaker preparation, is from half a drachm to a 
drachm. 

It is usual to order nux vomica, in these doses, to be taken 
steadily three times a day for several weeks. But when a more 
powerful and speedy action is required, it is given in increasing 
doses cautiously, until some obvious effect is produced upon the 
system. LEHither mode might justly be considered as extremely 
safe, yet we have a case on record where it was otherwise. 

Taylor, in his work on poisons, states that a lady taking 
three grains of powdered nux vomica three times a day, as di- 
rected, was compelled to discontinue its use on the sixteenth 
day, on account of the colic and purging it occasioned; five 
days afterwards, although not taking the remedy, she experi- 
enced ringing in the ears, drowsiness, increased sensibility to 
light and sound, and numbness and impairment of speech. 
And on the ninth day she lost her speech, and tetanic symp- 
toms with twitchings of the muscles of the face and arms set 
in, as well as trismus. She swallowed with difficulty, her pupils 
became dilated, and her skin hot. On the twelfth day after dis- 
continuing the nux vomica, she died exhausted from tetanic 
convulsions. 

This exceptional case, occurring eight years since, has not 
seemed to affect the confidence of the profession in the remedy, 
for it is constantly prescribed in various diseases in a similar 
manner, and with impunity. And as the knowledge of its re- 
medial powers is ever increasing, so is its employment becoming 
eontinually the more extended. 

Fatal Doses.—Taylor speaks of two cases, in which fifty 
grains of powdered nux vomica proved fatal. And of another, 
where thirty grains of the powder in two doses of fifteen grains 
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each, caused the death of a girl ten years of age. And, ac- 
cording to Guy, three grains of the alcoholic extract have like- 
wise proved fatal. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the excellent results obtained 
from nux vomica in pyrosis, gastrodynia, Fe rae colica pic- 
tonum, prolapsus of the rectum, tremor of drunkards, hysterical 
borborygmi, impotence, etc., etc., which are given in Pareira. 
We shall, therefore, take up the subject where it is there left 
off, and quoting from Stille’s admirable work on materia medi- 
ca, and from other sources, endeavor to give our readers an 
additional and more recent synopsis of the opinions of the pro- 
fession concerning this agent. 

Paraplegia.—Dr. Brown Sequard says that nux vomica 
should be avoided as a most dangerous poison, in all cases of 
paraplegia in which there are signs of congestion or inflamma- 
tion of the spinal cord or its meninges, for in these it but in- 
creases the cause of the paralysis, and produces an aggravation 
of the symptoms. He says there are two distinct groups of 
cases of paraplegia, one distinguished by symptoms of irritation, 
the other characterized by the absence of them. The symptoms 
of irritation observed in the former class, are convulsions, 
cramps, twitchings, erection of the penis, formication, and itch- 
ing; diminution of temperature, wasting of the muscles, oedema, 
bed sores, and alkaline urine. In the second class all these 
symptoms are warting, and the paraplegia is caused by the 
white or non-inflammatory softening, or is of the reflex kind ; 
for this class nux vomica is particularly applicable, from the 
power it possesses of augmenting the amount of blood sent to 
the spinal cord and membranes, and, from the extra nutrition 
thereby derived, of increasing the vital properties of this 
nervous centre. Braithwaite %. 

Recurring Hordeolum.—Dr. 8. C. Sewell of Ottawa, states 
that he has lately been very successful in the treatment of ob- 
stinate stye by means of small continuous doses of tincture of 
nux vomica, and gives two cases in illustration. The first, that 
of a young lady whose eyes for upwards of four years had 
never been entirely free from styes, and who had lost her eye- 
lashes from them. He prescribed four minim doses of the 
Dublin tincture twice a day, and found the effect immediate ; 
for the stye then forming, receded, and she has not been troubled 
with more than two or three of them since, (now two years and 
a half.) She took the medicine regularly for six weeks, and 
has twice resorted to it for a similar period since. The other 
was that of a girl of fifteen, who for two years had constantly 
been troubled with styes, and this too was cured by four minim 
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doses of tincture of nux vomica. The stye she had on her eye 
at the time, suppurated, but she never had another one after- 
wards (now two years.) He says that cases of recent hordeo- 
lum yield quite as readily to this treatment as those of long 
standing. 

Abscess of the Labia Pudendi.—Dr. Sewell also relates a 
case of obstinate recurring abscess of the labia, which regularly 
made its appearance a day or two before or after the menstrual 
period. The lady had thus been afflicted nearly évery month 
for four or five years, and had consulted a great number of phy- 
sicians in vain for relief. On inquiry he found that they first 
made their appearance on the cessation of obstinate styes, with 
which she had previously been troubled for a couple of years. 
Considering the case vicarious to the styes, he put her at once 
upon six minim doses of tincture of nux vomica, giving it twice 
a day as before. The treatment proved immediately successful, 
and up to the ‘present (now a year and a-half) she has not been 
troubled with them but once or twice. 

In Skin Diseases.—Dr. Sewell remarks that he has found 
nux vomica to produce an excellent effect on skin diseases oc- 
curring in cachetic or scrofulous subjects, by rendering them 
more readily amenable to local treatment, and instances impe- 
tigo of the scalp in particular. For a similar reason he also 
suggests its employment in strumous ophthalmia. 

n Tetanus—In 1847, Dr. Fell of New York, published 
seven cases of tetanus, six of which were certainly of the trau- 
matic variety, and which all recovered under its use. His plan 
of administering it was to give an eighth or a tenth of a grain 
of strychnia, and in two hours a sixteenth of a grain, thus re- 
ducing the dose still further, and only to the extent of produc- 
ing specific signs of its influence after each one. Dr. Kolloch, 
also relates a case of traumatic tetanus, occurring in a negro 
girl, which was cured by strychnia, given in doses of a twelfth 
of a grain every two hours. Stille ,i.. 

In Hysterical Spasm of the Hsophagus.—We have the re- 
port of a case which yielded to increasing doses of nux vomica, 
continued until the system became affected. 

In Prolapsus of the Rectum.—Koch of Stuttgart, speaks of 
a eure he effected in a case of fifteen years standing, by the 
employment of cold water injections, medicated by the addition 
of twelve drops of tincture of nux vomica. And Dr. A. John- 
son has been equally successful by the application of strychnia 


‘(a sixteenth of a grain) to a blistered surface over the coccyx. 


Oper. cit. 
In either Incontinence or Retention of Urine.—When de- 
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pending on impaired power in the muscular coat of the bladder 
from habitual distension, or from pressure by the uterus, the 
operation of nux vomica is generally very efficient. It has 
been employed in cases occurring after parturition. And Solly 
has given it successfully in incontinence after lithotomy. Le- 
cluyse, in retention from paralysis, injected a solution of 
strychnia into the bladder. In incontinence of urine in children, 
Mondiere, Ribes, Guersent, Mauricet and others, found the al- 
coholic extract of nux vomica better than all other remedies. 
Trousseau, however, thinks belladonna superior. Oper cit., ,3,. 

Inthe Vomiting of Pregnancy.—Dr. Kroyher of Presburg, 
considers the tincture of nux vomica a specific. He directs a 
few drops to be taken in a little aromatic or cherry-laurel 
water, increasing it to ten, twelve, or eighteen drops, if neces- 
sary, every morning early, and in the evening. Br. ,3,. 

In Hay Fever.—Mr. Gream has found it very useful in re- 
moving the coryza. He orders from ten to twenty drops of the 
old tincture three times a day, and the application of Goulard’s 
cerate to the nose. Braithwaite ?. 

In Facial Neuralgia.—Dr. Reelants of Rotterdam, has fur- 
nished a favorable account of the treatment of both old and 
recent cases of facial neuralgia by nux vomica. Twenty-five 
out of twenty-nine, he states, were cured and three were still 
under treatment. All he says, yielded to the remedy with sin- 
gular rapidity. Stille .j,. 

In Lead Colie.—Nux vomica is highly recommended by Dr. 
Serres, Dr. Huss of Stockholm, Dr. Neligan of Dublin, and Drs. 
Swett and Bulkley of New York. The dose of the Dublin tine- 
ture is from ten to thirty drops according to the course of the 
disease ; it is to be administered also in clysters, and applied to 
the abdomen on cataplasms. It generally gives relief in forty- 
eight hours, the bowels acting and the pain subsiding. 

In Chronic Rheumatism.—The external use of equal parts 
of tincture of nux vomica and soap liniment is strongly recom- 
mended by Kessel. Stille ,2.. 

In Dysmenorrhea.—Rademacher combines tincture of nux 
Vomica with tincture of castor in equal proportions, and directs 
thirty drops to be taken five or six times a day. 

In prolonged after-pains.—He finds it to give relief when 
administered in a similar manner. 

Gastric Irritability.—There are various forms in which this 
remedy may prove extremely beneficial. In true gastralgia, a 
disease in which paroxysmal pains of various characters, but 
always intensely severe, are felt in the stomach and radiates 
from thence to the chest, hypochondria, and back, followed by 
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the eructation of gas and insipid or acid liquid. Rowland gives 
a quarter of a grain of the extract of n. v. in such cases, three 
or four times a day. 

In irritability accompanied by gnawing pain at the pit of the 
stomach and vomiting of food, Dr. Huss prescribes one grain 
of powdered nux vomica with ten grs. of magnesia, three times 
a day, increasing every third dose by half a grain. He says 
that it often gives instant relief, and does not require continu- 
ance longer than from ten days to a fortnight. 

In cases of gastric irritability in which the patient is anzemic, 
and iron cannot be borne, small doses of nux vomica enables 
the system to tolerate and derive benefit from ferruginous re- 
medies. 

In Dyspepsia.—Werber has found it of signal benefit when 
the biliary secretion is defective, the digestion slow, the appetite 
impaired, the bowels torpid, and the spirits depressed. A con- 
dition which is apt to follow excesses in study or business, in 
eating, drinking alcohol liquors, tea or coffee, and in venereal 
indulgence. Stille’ .2.. 

In Constipation.—Drs. Copeland, Neligan, Clark and others, 
recommend nux vomica in all cases depending merely on de- 
ficient tone of the muscular coat of the bowels, and an imper- 
fect propelling power in the upper part of the rectum, Braith- 
waite js All alike agree that it should be combined with some 
gentle purgative to promote its action. Mr. Boult of Bath, 
finds a pill of half a grain of the alcoholic extract of nux 
vomica, # of a grain of aloes, and as much rhubarb to act 
nicely in such cases, and never to lose its laxative power al- 
though taken daily for months. He says that he has never de- 
rived much benefit from nux vomica alone in costiveness. Br. 
zy An excellent resume of the opinions of the profession on 
the effects of this remedy in costiveness may be found in Braith- 
waite %. Dr. Byford in his new work, reviewed in this issue, 
also adds his testimony to the usefulness of nux vomica for the 
removal of constipation. And although advising watchfulness 
during its employment, states that he has never noticed any 
evil effect from its use, beyond a slight inconvenience in the 
way of nervous startings, although constantly administered for 
weeks ™, A favorite prescription of his is five grains of 
powdered nux vomica with a grain of quinine three times a day 
after meals; but he often orders it likewise with iron by-hy- 
drogen in a similar manner ™. 

In Spasmodie Obstruction of the Bowels.—Vidal procured 
relief by using a sixteenth of a grain of strychnia every four 
hours. Dr. Parker of Charleston, has likewise reported a case 
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of obstruction of the bowels, which, after resisting various pur- 

atives and enemata, yielded to strychnia, given in doses of a 
twelfth of a grain three times a day. Homolle is stated not 
only to have removed impacted faeces by its means, but actually 
to have relieved strangulated hernia, when the necessity of an 
operation seemed to be inevitable. Stille ,4,. 

Dysentery.—The tonic influence of this remedy upon the 
bowels is farther shown by its efficacy in some forms of dysen- 
tery. In the last century, Hagstrom employed powdered nux 
vomica in scruple doses with wonderful success. Hufeland also 
resorted to it, with the happiest results, in an epidemic of dy- 
sentery at Jena, in 1795. He prescribed rather less than a 

rain of the extract every two hours. In his Enchiridion (p. 
366,) he directs but ten grains of the powder daily, and this 
only after other means have failed. Rademacher has found it 
occasionally necessary to combine it with opium. Mr. Vaux 
of Ipswich, gave as much as seven grains of the powder three 
times a day, and reported his success as remarkably uniform. 
Frisch prescribed it with advantage in sub-acute dysentery, and 
Ricamier in chronic diarrhoea. 

Diarrhea from Exhaustion.—Dr. Nevins of Liverpool, highly 
recommends the employment of nux vomica in diarrhea from 
exhaustion, and especially when occurring among the poor and 
in children. He was led to its adoption from the frequent dis- 
appointment he experienced in the employment of astringents 
and ordinary tonics in such cases. His favorite prescription is 
as follows: 


Alcoholic extract nux vomica, pulv. rhubarb, and blue-pill, of each half-a- 
grain; saccharine carbonate of iron, one grain; opium, an eighth of a grain. 
M. To be made into one pill if for an adult, or more if for children. 

8. One such pill to be taken three times a day. 


In many cases he omits the opium entirely. He says that 
nux vomica exalts the nervous energy of the bowels, and en- 
ables the lacteals to absorb the nutriment from the food, whilst 
the iron is allowed to act as a tonic, and the rhubarb and blue 
pill to improve the secretions. A change for the better is gen- 
erally perceptible in a few days, and he has seldom occasion to 
continue the prescription longer than a fortnight. Braith. }%. 

Dr. Bardsley has published six cases of chronic diarrhoea in 
persons advanced in life, and of feeble constitution, which were 
cured by the extract of nux vomica, administered in doses of a 


sixth of a grain three times a day. Stille ,2,. W. E. B. 
—Canada Lancet. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Cattle Plague ; Homeopathic Trial in England.—In the 
Mark Lane Express of November 27th, we find the following 
account of the trial of Homceopathy in Norfolk, England, by 
which it appears this supposed cure has failed: 


“‘ At the meeting of the Norfolk Cattle Plague Association, 
on Saturday, Mr. Forrester made a lengthened statement as to 
the results which had attended the homeopathic treatment at- 
tempted by Mr. Moore. There was a difference of opinion as 
to the animals proposed to be placed on the trial register, but 
Mr. Moore’s objections were, at the utmost, against three ani- 
mals only. Mr. Moore wished to have several animals put on 
the register, which Messrs. Smith and Wells objected to as not 
being sufficiently developed cases, but inasmuch as these animals 
were not thereby deprived of homeeopathic treatment, the ques- 
tion of their recovery or death was not affected by the course 
adopted. It was to be regretted that Mr. Allen, in the exercise 
of his discretion, had thought proper to kill his two cows which 
were placed on the register; but, after all, it did not affect the 
question at issue; the cows had been for a long time under 
treatment by chlorate of potash. Three other cows which were 
ill at Mr. Allen’s were killed on the 15th and 17th, and five 
more had been killed since, one of which had been under ar- 
senicum for a month. The others had also been killed. All 
Mr. Allen’s cows had been under arsenicum. Of Mr. Reid’s 
cattle, two cows and two bulls were put on the register on the 
16th; one cow died on the 20th, and another on the 21st; one 
bull on the 18th, and the other on the 20th. Mr. Reid’s stock 
had been 41 in all; one was killed, 38 had died, and two buds 
(those beginning to shows their horns) were now convalescent. 
At M. C. Atkin’s one cow was put on the register; the bull was 
thought to be sickening, but was not registered; both had been 

under homeeopathic treatment by Mr. se a the inspec- 
tor; the cow died on the 22d, the bull on the 23d. Nothing 
remained on the farm on the previous day (November 24th) but 
ten grazing bullocks, one of which showed decided symptoms of 
rinderpest. At Mr. Carman’s of Weston, one cow was put on 
the register on the 16th, and died on the 20th; another cow 
which was ill on the 16th, died on the evening of that day; of 
three other cows alive on the 16th, one died on the 23d, another 
was very ill on the 24th, and the other was convalescent, but 
the pulse was 84, and the respiration 32. Of ten young beasts 
two had died, and two were very ill. The stock on this farm 
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had been tended carefully, and had been put under homeeopa- 
thic treatment as they fell ill. At Mr. Savory’s, Sparham, five 
bullocks, one bull, and three calves had died previous to Mon- 
day, November 20; seven others had died since; one had re- 
covered ; all were treated with homceopathic medicine. At Mr. 
English’s, of Lynne, two of three cows placed under Mr. Moore’s 
treatment had died. ‘Two buds had died, and two spotted buds 
were now falling ill, and three calves and two cows were well. 
A letter was read from Mr. Moore, refusing to proceed further 
with the trials, on the ground that he had not had fair treat- 
ment. Mr. Forrester expressed his opinion that the treatment 
of animals after they had passed the first stage of the disease 
had resulted in failure. Lord Bury argued that the result was 
not conclusive, as Mr. Moore had only been a few hours in Nor- 
folk. ‘A London committee were ready to send down a staff of 
homeopathic surgeons to work the matter properly, but $1,000 
would be required for the purpose. Would the association find 
a portion of this sum? The matter was, after some discussion, 
referred to the sub-committee, and the meeting soon afterwards 
adjourned.” 


Dr. Kidd's Homeopathy.—Our faithful and orthodox readers 
may, perhaps, think us wavering; but we cannot forbear the 
expression of our satisfaction at the progress of homeopathy, 
and of a feeling that we should scarcely be sorry if all the cows 
in the country belonged to Dr. Kidd. Dr. Kidd, it would 
seem, has cows; and one of these caught the plague by grazing 
in a field adjoining a meadow where several cows had died a 
month before. The treatment of this animal by Dr. Kidd af- 
forded the Doctor an opportunity of a letter to The Times. 
One case, it must be admitted, can supply only an infinitesimal 
amount of experience; but we must take the Doctor's letter for 
what it is worth, and get as much light from it as we can on 
the nature of those measures on which homeopathists rely. 
Homeeopathy, according to Hahnemann, was a mystery only 
intelligible to mystics. In a homeopathic maxim, which he said 
could “mot be refuted by any experience in the world,” he 
averred that “the best dose of medicines was always the very 
smallest one in the one of the high dynamizations.” His favor- 
ite quantity, in his earlier days, was the decillionth of a grain 
—a quantity which algebraists declare to be unprocurable, and 
which would require a mass of material for admixture larger 
than the earth itself. He lived, however, to think this dose too 
large, and to declare his decided preference for the mere smell 
of a drug, = if it were destitute of odor. “ Olfaction” be- 
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came his favorite remedy in both chronic and acute diseases. 
‘“‘T can scarcely name,” he says, “one in a hundred out of the 
many patients who have sought the advice of myself and as- 
sistant during the past year whose chronic and acute diseases we 
have not treated with the most happy results solely by means of 
this olfaction.” 

Such was Hahnemann’s homeeopathy, which has always been 
unintelligible to the uninitiated. Let us compare it with Dr. 
Kidd’s, and our readers will then understand what we mean by 
the progress of homceopathy, and by our satisfaction at this 
progress. 

Dr. Kidd’s cow that had the plague got the follawing things 
in the course of its treatment, each of which, for clearness’ sake, 
we shall give separately, and much in the order in which they 
occur in the Doctor’s own narrative : 

1. One-tenth of a grain of arsenic every two hours, day and 
night, finally doubled, making one-fifth of a grain; by no means 
an impalpable dose that would escape the analysis of Dr. Tay- 
lor, as the medicine of the old globules did, seeing that our or- 
dinary allopathic dose is one-sixtieth of a grain. 

2. When the arsenic was doubled in quantity, the mysterious 
principle of alternation was had recourse to, and one-fiftieth of 
a grain of phosphorus added to the medicine. 

3. The warmest and best-ventilated shed. 

4. “Quarts of barley-meal gruel poured down” day and 
night. 

5. Filled the shed with steam, and by the labor of four men 
converted it into a vapor bath. 

6. The cow having calved, and thought to be dying, Dr. Kidd 
got them (the four men) “to pour down her throat four bottles 
of Barclay’s stout in eight hours.” 

7. The cow being nearly dead, “but determined not to give 
her up, I ordered the gruel to be made with old ale, the bottled 
stout being also continued.” © 

Little by little she recovered. Dr. Kidd was rewarded for 
his perseverance by seeing his cow eat hay and take branmashes 
—by seeing the milk come, and the calf (for it was born alive) 
take the milk and thrive on it: and, for aught we know, there 
has been no interruption in the convalescence. 

And shall we not rejoice with Dr. Kidd over his recovered 
cow? We shall and do. We are concerned, indeed, for the 
peace of Hahnemann. Could he but know that one of his most 
distinguished disciples had such vulgar notions of “ high dynam- 
ization” as is represented in the pouring down by four men of 
these quarts of gruel, Barclay’s stout, and old ale—in warm 
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fresh air—and last, and evidently least, in arsenic and phos- 
phorus (not in your imponderable quantities, such as would be 
got in the smell of a lucifer match, but in highly appreciable 
and very heavy doses,)—doubtless he might fear that “ experi- 
ence had refuted” his most cherished maxims. But, barrin 
this consideration, how great is the progress of homeopathy ! 
how it rises to sense and science! We could wish, indeed, that 
Dr. Kidd had told us his confidential opinion as to the respec- 
tive credit which these various measures are to have in regard 
to the result—whether the fifth of a grain of arsenic and the 
fiftieth of phosphorus, which we shall put in one scale, or the 
air, warmth, gruel, stout, and ale, which we shall put in an- 
other, had most to do with the cure. It is due to the Doctor to 
say that the allusion to medicines is mild and modest. The me- 
dicines subside beautifully in the narrative, and disappear in a 
scene of warmth and comfort and good cheer. But we seek in- 
formation: which of these things was homeopathic to the dis- 
ease ? Would that all the poor cows had Dr. Kidd and his four 
men to attend them! We have heard of sad failures in the ho- 
meopathic treatment of cattle plague. Which homeopathy 
was it, may we ask? Was it Hahnemann’s or Dr. Kidd’s— 
homeopathy, or allopathy in disguise?—London Lancet, Feb- 
ruary, 1866. a 


May 3d. Dr. Packarp made a verbal communication on the 
subject of Anesthesia, as follows : 

My attention was attracted a few days since by an article, 
from the pen of Dr. Lente, of Cold Spring, N. Y., published in 
the last number of the New York Medical Journal, and en- 
titled “Sulphuric Ether versus Chloroform.” In that article 
Dr. L., who is well known as an advocate of the use of ether 
by his writings in various periodicals, says: ‘ This fact I regard 
as settled—that a patient may be brought under the influence 
of sulphuric ether as quickly as he can safely by chloroform, 
and with a quantity costing less, and weighing but little more 
than the requisite amount of the latter; the objection, then, 
sometimes raised by army surgeons, of increased trouble of 
transportation, is not tenable. 

“Tf any doubt this fact, after referring to the statistics above 
alluded to,* I will agree to go to any hospital where a large 
number of operations are being performed, and demonstrate it 
to the satisfaction of the opponents of ether. * * * * 





* Given by Dr. Lente in the American Journal for Apel, eA, in the American Medical 


June 28, 1862, and in a rt of jety for Medical 
Improvement, pub . eee of the Committee of the Boston Society for 
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“The recently published report of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London, adverse to the employment of 
sulphuric ether, and the recent occurrence of so many additional 
cases of death from chloroform poisoning, have forcibly recalled 
my attention to this subject, and at the risk of charge of egotism, 
induced me to make the offer which I here repeat; in other 
words, that is, to guarantee to get a number of patients, in any 
hospital, under full anzesthesia with sulphuric ether in a short a 
time as can safely be done with chloroform, and with a quantity 
not exceeding an average of two ounces and a half, the average 
time two minutes and a half. The average time and quantity 
would probably be less in the ordinary run of hospital cases 
(not more than half as much in cases of considerable debility, 
and after hemorrhage or insufficient nourishment, as in many 
cases in military surgery.” 

Until the fall of 1864, I had been in the constant habit of 
administering chloroform for the purpose of inducing anesthesia, 
and in hundreds of cases have never seen any injurious effect 
from it. My reason for preferring it to ether was the greater 
facility of carrying it, the very much smaller quantity required, 
and the more agreeable character of its influence. A case 
which occurred then, however, (reported by me to the College, 
and published in,the American Journal for January, 1865,) in 
which death was *mminent, and averted only by the prompt use 
of an electro-magnetic battery, shook my confidence; and it 
was shortly followed by another, in which death actually took 
place, at the Beverly U. 8. A. Hospital. 

Another case has very recently occurred to me, in private 
practice, in which chloroform, given to a patient already nearly 
insensible from ether, was productive of alarming symptoms. 

Dr. Lente’s statements, as before quoted, led me to write to 
him to inquire as to the method of administering the ether, in 
order to obtain the effect in so short a time, and with so small 
a quantity of the article. His answer to my question is con- 
tained in the following extract from his letter : 

* All you want for the efficient administration of ether, after 
procuring a pure article (and Squibb’s I prefer to any other,) 
are stiff paper and a rather stiff and thick towel, if one can be 
had—if not, any will do. I usually take a newspaper—as that 
is to be had in every house—fold it, so as to make it about 
eighteen inches long and seven to eight broad; fold the towel 
so as to correspond, lay one on the other, fold them so as to 
form a cone, with the towel inside, and pin them securely, es- 
pecially the edges of the towel inside, so that it will not fall on 
the face and annoy the patient. The apex of the cone must be 
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folded tightly, so that no air can enter. If the cone is rather 
elongated, I stuff a white handkerchief tightly into it, so not 
to have its capacity too great. You see the great object is to 
have the vapor as concentrated as possible, just the reverse of 
what is safe with the vapor of chloroform. The patient being 
all ready, I explain to him fully how to inhale the ether, and 
the unpleasant symptoms which he will probably experience at 
first, assuring him of the perfect safety of the process (which 
cannot be done in the case of chloroform.) I then have some 
one to take hold of his hands quietly, so as to be ready to ar- 
rest any sudden movement towards tearing away the inhaler 
from the face, and other assistants to look out for other violent 
movements, so that the process, when once commenced, shall 
not be interrupted for a moment. I then pour on, from a three 
or four ounce bottle, with not too narrow a mouth, about a 
drachm or two of ether (if I am anxious to use as little as pos- 
sible,) if not a little more, until I ascertain the capacity of the 
patient for breathing it; if he does not cough or strangle, I put 
it in close contact, taking care always not to press in the sides 
of the cone, so as to encroach on its capacity, holding it with 
both hands, near its edges, and pressing them pretty firmly, at 
all points, against the face. If he persistently hold his breath, 
as patients occasionally do, or strangle in any considerable de- 
gree, I remove it slightly from the face fora moment. In a 
very short time, I throw on an ounce more of ether, and then 
keep the inhaler in close contact with the face; this is repeated, 
scarcely ever using more than three or four drachms at each 
fresh application, until the etherization is effected. A very im- 
portant point, and one most generally neglected, is to keep the 
inhaler away as short atime as possible when replenishing the 
ether, throwing it on, and not deliberately pouring it on, as I 
usually see done. As long as the patient retains consciousness, 
if he does not follow my directions with regard to full and rapid 
inspirations, I now and then call loudly, in his ear, breathe 
strongly! No matter how hard his struggles are, after he has 
commenced to breathe fully, I never ‘let up,’ but keep the cone 
remorselessly pressed against his face, and ply him still more 
strongly with the ether. This must be especially attended to in 
the case of all children, for with them it is generally a struggle 
from the beginning, whether ether or chloroform be used, and it 
is neither necessary nor practicable to get their confidence so 
as to ease them with the inhalation, as I have described above 
in the case of adults. Their cries and consequent full inspira- 
tions cause them to succumb very rapidly. 

“ By following these directions you will, after a little practice, 
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etherize your patients as quickly and with as little trouble as 
you can safely chloroformize them—that is, in from three to 
four minutes (average,) and with from one and a half to two 
and a half ounces of ether. But if you choose to use from two 
to three ounces of the drug—and more than the latter is almost _ 
never necessary—you may shorten the time by a minute. I 
speak of comparatively robust adult subjects; with feebler, less 
time and less ether are required. It is better to have no cur- 
rent of air about the patient during the process, if possible. 
It is important to be fully impressed with the fact that there is 
absolutely no danger of death from too sudden action of the 
ether, otherwise we will not give it with sufficient confidence 
to insure a prompt result. The little danger attaching to ether 
is from prostration, which always occurs after the operation is 
over, and the patient has recovered his consciousness. I have, 
in several communications, insisted that the pulse should be 
watched for a time after the administration of ether, especially 
in delicate subjects, or if there are any indications of extreme 
debility. I have had, and have published several cases of severe 
prostration succeeding etherization, but I have never seen any 
case where I could get a patient too suddenly under the effect 
of sulphuric ether. It is not surprising that when the man- 
ner of administering the two agents is so entirely different, 
those who have generally been in the habit of using one, should 
fail when attempting to employ the other, until they have be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to it. I gave ether a short time 
ago to myself, in the hospital at West Point, unassisted, and 
became completely insensible with half an ounce, so as to be un- 
conscious of the extraction of a molar tooth by the hospital 
steward, Mr. Saunders. A few days after, with a four ounce 
bottle of ether, I etherized three patients, from whose jaws 
the steward extracted at least forty teeth in the aggregate, 
and used only about three-fourths of the contents of the bottle. 
As regards the nausea and vomiting, referred to in your letter, 
if no food be taken for four or six hours before the operation, 
there is seldom any trouble worth mentioning. It is usually 
well to give a little brandy and water or a glass of wine be- 
fore the operation, especially if the subject be feeble. And 
in case of severe operations, if much prostration supervenes, 
I give an enema of brandy and water. I have thought for 
some time of having an inhaler constructed of silver wire net- 
work, with a cone of woolen over it, and some impervious 
material over that, as suggested by my friend, Prof. T. G. 
Thomas, but I succeed so well with the extemporized appa- 
ratus above described, that I have not yet had it done.” 
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I have not yet had an opportunity of trying this method of 
administering ether, but, from what I know of Dr. Lente, I 
am inclined to place great confidence in what he says. It 
is very doubtful whether we ever obtain any other anzsthetic 
agent at once so safe and so efficient as sulphuric ether; we 
certainly have not found any such as yet. If, therefore, we 
can improve upon the methods now generally in vogue for its 
administration, we shall do well to prefer it to its more dan- 
gerous rivals.— Am. Jour. of the Med. Sciences, Jan., 1866. 


Modification in Canquoin’s Caustic Paste.-—This valuable 
caustic would be still more employed were its application not 
somewhat difficult; and one of M. Demarquay’s pupils has 
contrived a modification in its composition which renders its ap- 
plication very easy and effectual. The paste thus formed con- 
sists of chloride of zinc ten, flour twenty, and glycerine four 
parts. So prepared, it can be applied to the part to be de- 
stroyed with great facility, however varied this may be in shape 
or direction, and can easily be washed away. M. Demarquay 
has frequently employed it, ard finds the paste thus prepared 
with glycerine instead of water far preferable, both with re- 
spect to its application and the results.—Med. Times and Gaz., 


Dec. 2, 1865, from Bull. de Therap., Sept. 15. 





EDITORIAL. 
RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE—TWENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 


The session, which has just been brought to a close, has been 
one of unusual satisfaction to the Faculty, and, if we may 
judge by their expressions of gratitude and interest, to the 
students of the College also. 

While the Faculty feel that they have performed their daily 
duties punctually, from the day on which the session opened, to 
the very day it closed, they must give the class credit for un- 
usual promptness and regularity of attendance. 

The classes for the past three years have been considerably 
larger than those of previous years. Of the class in attendance 
during the past session, numbering two hundred and ninety- 
three, there were ninety who passed the examination for the 
degree of doctor of medicine. 
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The ad eunden degree was conferred upon Albert H. Hoy, 
M. D., Wisconsin ; W. Louis Rabe, M. D., Illinois; J. J. Brown, 
M. D., Wisconsin; W. Y. Leonard, M. D., Indiana. The 
Honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine, was conferred on 
Gerhard Christian Paoli, M. D., Chicago. 

Laudatory notices of annual commencements are invariably 
to he expected as a matter of course, as can be attested by con- 
sulting the published accounts of such exercises in any Medical 
College for years past. 

We have no doubt, every class which has attended the regu- 
lar course of lectures in Rush Medical College, has been better 
in nearly every respect than any preceding class. And yet, 
the Alma Mater has no reason to turn in shame from even 
her older children, when she sees how many of them have 
acquitted themselves nobly in the conflict with “ disease 
and ignorance.” We believe the class ‘which has just gradu- 
ated is better, absolutely—possibly not relatively—than any 
that has ever yet left the College. One would naturally expect 
this, for even in our decade, with the increase of population, 
and the accretion of wealth in the Northwest, the colleges, 
schools and other means of securing an education have been 
wonderfully developed. With these the general culture and 
education in the young men, who present themselves as students 
of medicine, have become proportionately superior to those of 
former times. Their opportunities have been better ; they enter 
upon their professional studies with the feeling, that, for this 
reason, more will be expected of them. What we have here 
said of this class, we hope may be said in truth of every future 
class. As the country, and as Chicago develops its wealth, in- 
creases its population, and multiplies the means of education, 
so will ever improve, we trust, the true culture and education of 
those who enter upon the study of medicine. 

It must be a matter of interest to the friends of the College 
to know, that the Board of Surgeons and Physicians of Cook 
County Hospital (recently opened,) after a careful examination 
of all applicants for the position of Resident Surgeon of the 
Hospital, unanimously declared Dr. N. I. Quales, of the oe 
ating class, as the successful competitor. 
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It is also worthy of notice, that the prize for superiority of 
anatomical preparations was awarded to Mr. R. F. Ludwig, a 
student of dentistry, in the office of Dr. W. W. Allport, who is 
better fitting himself for the practice of his profession by the 
careful study of medicine. Every effort should be made to en- 
courage all students of dentistry to pursue a thorough course 
of medical studies in connection with those of their especial 
department of science. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the College was celebrated 
on the evening of January 24th. As the large number of the 
class and of their friends could not be accommodated in the 
Lecture-room of the College, the exercises were held in one of 
the public halls of the city. The presence of ladies, and the 
discourse of fine music by the orchestra, added to the pleasures 
of the evening. 

In absence of the President of the College, Prof. Brainard, 
the degrees were conferred by Prof. Freer. 

The valedictory address of Prof. Allen needs but little com- 
ment. It will be read with pleasure and profit by practitioners 
of long experience, as well as by those who are entering upon 
the more active duties of their profession. It was received with 
oft-repeated applause by the audience. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Will hold its annual meeting at Baltimore on the first Tuesday 
of May next. 

The meeting at Boston last year was unusally large, and 
proved highly profitable as well as pleasant to all in attendance. 
A full meeting may be expected this year at Baltimore. The 
profession of the Northwest should be well represented. 

The character of the members appointed on the different 
committees, will undoubtedly ensure most valuable papers on 
the various subjects selected for special reports. 

Since the annual meeting of the Illinois Medical Society will 
take place at Decatur, on the first Tuesday in June next, one 
month after that of the National Association at Baltimore, it 
will be necessary for the delegates of the State Society, ap- 
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pointed at Bloomington last year, to the National Association, to 
act also this year as delegates to the coming Convention at 
Baltimore. 

The following are the names of the delegates: A. L. Mc- 
Arthur, M. D., of Joliet; L.T. Hewins, M. D., of Loda; J. 
W. Redden, M. D., of Shawneetown; J. M. Steele, M. D., of 
Grandview; J. S. Jewell, M. D., of Chicago; H. Noble, M. D., 
of Heyworth; T. F. Worrell, M. D., of Bloomington; E. L. 
Holmes, M. D., of Chicago; J. W. Freer, M. D., of Chicago; 
E. W. Moore, M. D., of Decatur; A. Niles, M. D., of Quincy; 
A. W. Heise, M. D., of Joliet; R. E. McVey, M. D., of Wav- 
erly; L. Clark, M. D., of Rockford; H. H. Luce, M. D., of 
Bloomington; D. Prince, M. D., of Jacksonville; D. Brainard, 
M. D., of Chicago; W. A. Elder, M. D., of Bloomington; J. 
Brown, M. D., of Decatur; N. Wright, M. D., of Chatham. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The regular annual meeting of this Association will be held 
at Decatur, on the first Tuesday on June next. It should be 
remembered that the meeting is appointed one month later than 
usual, to give members of the Society an opportunity of also 
attending the meeting of the National Association at Baltimore, 
on the first of May. 

It is perhaps useless to urge upon the profession of Illinois a 
large attendance upon the meeting at Decatur, for past experi- 
ence has shown that comparatively few physicians take sufficient 
interest either to prepare original contributions for the Society, 
or even to be present at its meeting. The practising physicians 
of Illinois should not forget, however, that there are advantages 
in such an organization, which they all, directly or indirectly, 
might secure. 

For one, we believe the Society, even in its present condition, 
accomplishes a good which is felt throughout the State, although 
most practitioners might scarcely be conscious of it. We believe 
also, that it is the small beginning of an organization which in 
the future is to exert a great and good influence not only on the 
profession but on the people of the States. 
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The interests of the profession are certainly advanced by the 
local, as well as by the State and National Associations. With 
all their imperfections, they tend to advance medical education 
by encouraging writing and discussion, and to strengthen the 
efforts of the profession in carrying forward reforms in hygiene, 
quarantine, registration of births, marriages and deaths, and in 
preventing immoral advertisements. A persistent, well directed 
effort on the part of a State Medical Society, composed of ju- 
dicious delegates from every county and largé town, could 
ensure in the State Legislature the passage of almost any act 
really important for the welfare of the people. 

If our counties fail to accomplish all that is desirable, there 
is so much the reason why members of our profession, instead 
of simply finding fault with their imperfections, should make 
more combined effort to improve their character and increase 
their influence, if not by original contributions, at least by their 
presence and encouragement. 

This could be done with but a small tax upon the time and 
energies of each individual, although organization cannot be 
extended to banish all ignorance and prejudice from our people, 
or even from our own ranks, or to wholly counteract the efforts 
of charlatanry, it can aid in placing medical science higher in 
the estimation of the public, and teach the people to better ap- 
preciate the councils of enlightened physicians in public 
measures to prevent and overcome disease. 


COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL. 


The Cook County Hospital was opened to the public on the 
tenth of January. The building has been cleansed and re- 
fitted throughout, so that it offers accommodation equal to any 
other charitable hospital in the country. In addition to the 
public wards which are designed for the reception of the pauper 
patients of the city and county, there are suits of apartments 
prepared for the use of patients who desire to enjoy the advan- 
tages of hospital treatment without sacrificing the privacy of 
home. Judging from the number of applications for accommo- 
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dation of the kind, this will prove to be for the public one of 
the most attractive features of the institution. 

The wards of the hospital will be open te medical students, 
and to all regular practitioners of medicine, on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week throughout the year, at ‘half-past one 
o'clock P.M. From the first of October to the last of May, a 
medical and a surgical clinic will be held on each of the days 
above mentioned. During the remaining four months of the 
year there will be a medical clinic every Tuesday, and a surgical 
clinic every Friday. As far as possible the post mortem in- 
spection of the dead will be made in the presence of those who 
desire to follow the practice of the hospital, and no effort will 
be spared to render available the materials which may be fur- 
nished for the study of pathological anatomy. 

The immediate care of the patients is confided to a resident 
physician and his assistant, who constitute, under the direction 
and supervision of the visiting physicians and surgeons, the 
house-staff of the hospital. An examination will be conducted 
every spring and fall by the Medical Board of the hospital, at 
which time appointments to fill the vacancies which will occur 
in the house-staff, through the expiration of the terms of service 
of its several members, will be conferred upon the most deserv- 
ing of the applicants for position in the hospital. As the exami- 
nation is open to all who choose to apply, and as the awards of 
the examiners are based wholly upon the merits of the candi- 
dates, this arrangement affords a rare opportunity for young 
men who desire to supplement their theoretical knowledge by a 
practical introduction to the labors of the profession under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable to the acquisition of experience. 

The recent examination resulted in the selection of N. I. 
Quales, M. D., a member of the class recently graduated at the 
Rush Medical College, for the position of resident House Phy- 
sician to the hospital during a term of one year from Feb. 1st, 
1866. Mr. W. H. Hutchinson, of the junior class at the Chi- 
cago Medical College, received the appointment of Assistant 
House Physician for the same period of time. As these appoint- 
ments are based solely upon the merits of the candidates as 
determined by a strict and impartial examination before a com- 
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mittee of the Medical Board of the hospital, they constitute 
the highest prize that is afforded for the competition of the 
medical students who gather in this city. 


Obituary.—Death of Prof. W. B. Herrick. 


We extract from the columns of the Chicago Tribune the 
following notice of the death of Prof. William B. Herrick, 
M. D., who, for a number of years subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the second volume of this JourNAL in 1846, was one 
of the prominent members of its editorial staff: 


On the last day of December, 1865, in the Insane Asylum 
at Augusta, Me., died Dr. William B. Herrick, formerly of this 
city. The intelligence of this painful termination of an useful 
and honored life will be received with sadness by many of our 
older citizens, to whom deceased was well known as the posses- 
sor of rare personal and professional qualities, demonstrated 
during the years of surgical career in Chicago. Dr. Herrick, 
at the time of his death, was about fifty years of age. He was 
a native of Lewiston Falls, Me. Receiving a liberal education, 
he came to Illinois a quarter of a century ago, and for several 
years accumulated a practice and reputation in the interior of 
the State, whence he was called about the year 1845 to fill a 
chair in Rush Medical College in this city. Few who have been 
associated with him, in the office of medical instructor, ever 
exceeded him in the influence he had upon his students by the 
zealous and high-toned ardor that characterized his quest of 
science, and his own enthusiasm he was skilled in communicating 
to those who in his guidance pursued the paths of learning. 
At the outbreak of the Mexican war, Dr. Herrick temporary 


vacated his chair, and entered the service as surgeon of an 
Illinois regiment. It is volumes to say of the reputation that 
he received in the field, when it is stated that at the oy agua 


of the term of his voluntary enlistment, the close of the war, 
the Medical Bureau of the Government with great regret 
received his declination of the rare compliment of an appoint- 
ment to the medical staff of the regular army. But Dr. Her- 
rick’s heart was with his college, and he came back with his 
qualities ripened and strengthened to fill an even more distin- 
guished rank in his coveted place among his fellows. Like too 
many of those who with him escaped the actual presence of 
death in the terrible campaigns and climate of Mexico, the des- 
troyer followed him home to prey leisurely but surely upon his 
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life. Struggling against the disease with all the appliances of 
skill, his chronic neuralgia became paralysis, terminating in a 
softening of the brain, reducing the strong framed and acute 
minded man to the bodily and mental wreck upon which the 
office of death seemed less kind because delayed through seven 
long years of darkness. In the loss of Dr. Herrick, dating 
from the beginning of the painful eclipse of his faculties, the 
cause of science in the West lost a noble and zealous votary, 
and our community a valued and generous citizen. 


Many of our readers will be pleased to hear that Dr. R. M. 
Lackey has been appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy in Rush 
Medical College, in place of Prof. E. Powell resigned. Dr. 
Lackey has filled with no ordinary distinction for more than 
four years various positions in the medical service of the army 
during the late war. He returns with rich experience in the 
practice of surgery and medicine, not only in the field but in 
the hospital. 


The first semi-annual meeting of the Central States Associ- 
ation of Dental Surgeons will be held in the city of Nashville, 
Tenn., commencing on Tuesday, April 10th, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 


Vaccine Virus.—Physicians in the country can obtain 
healthy and reliable virus, by forwarding $1 to R. M. Lackey, 
M. D., P. O. Box 2175, Chicago. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind. By Forses Wixs- 
Low, M. D., D. C. L., etc., ete. Philadelphia:. Henry C. 
Lea. 1866. 


Since the publication of Burton’s famous Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, a volume more fascinating than this has not appeared. 
The deserved reputation of its author is alone sufficient to com- 
mand the attention of the professional public, while the intrinsic 
importance of its subject cannot fail to attract every student of 
medicine, who has a relish for anything above the ordinary level 
of pill-and-powder books. The study of the brain, that won- 
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derful apparatus through which the invisible spirit of man acts 
upon his corporeal frame, ranks at the head of all material 
studies. It is the indispensable preliminary to all rational pro- 
gress in purely intellectual investigation of the laws of mind 
and the nature of the soul; yet, how often is it neglected by 
those who profess to spend their lives in the analysis of psycho- 
logical phenomena. Hence the vagaries of spiritualists, mes- 
merists and mystics of every degree. Most illustrious is the 
contrary example of Sir William Hamilton, who, to prepare 
himself for ‘a discussion of the pretensions of phrenology, ex- 
amined the brains of not less than three thousand subjects. It 
is by such researches that the true relations of mind and matter 
are to ‘be determined, and it is in this way that, while seeking 
to avoid the Scylla of materialism, we fall not into the Charyb- 
dis of ultra idealism. 

If then the brain is so important an organ, the observation 
of its disorders must be of paramount importance. To guide 
the student of cerebral and psychological pathology, is the ob- 
ject of Dr. Winslow. He endeavors to point out the reciprocity 
of influence which exists between mind and matter, and to sug- 
gest the measures which, by warding off disease, or by removing 
its effects from the material instrument, may preserve unfettered 
that spiritual agent which is Man himself. ‘ We should never 
lose sight of the fact that no irritation or inflammatory action 
can exist for any length of time, in the more important tissues, 
or ganglia of the brain, without seriously perilling the reason 
and endangering life... . A vast and frightful amount of chronic 
and incurable insanity exists at this moment in our county and 
private asylums, which can be clearly traced to the criminal 
neglect of the disease in the first or incipient stage.” p. 28. 
“Men have been hanged for crimes which the physician might 
have prevented. Many a suicide would be prevented, and mur- 
derous and criminal impulse destroyed, if an active cathartic 
were exhibited, or the cerebral circulation relieved and rendered 
less active by means of local depletion. Damien declared to 
the last that, had the vessels of his brain been unloaded by 
bleeding, as he earnestly requested, he never would have at- 
tempted the life of Louis XV.” p. 121. 
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Every} medical man can recall the details of many a case 
where the happiness of the family has been destroyed, the de- 
corum of the church disturbed, and the peace of society out- 
raged, by individuals who have been anathematized by the good, 
and visited with all the penalties of the law for offences which 
were innocently committed by the victims of obscure disease of 
the brain, which required the careful attention of the physician, 
instead of the harrowing censures of courts, civil or ecclesias- 
tical. Many such histories are related by Dr. Winslow, who, 
however, wisely insists that the plea of insanity should never be 
allowed to enlarge the defendant who stands convicted of the 
crime. ‘The criminal whose innocence is established by the 
proof of insanity, should be ordered to the asylum—he is not 
fit to remain at liberty. 

Our limits will not admit a more extended notice of this ad- 
mirable work. It cannot fail to interest even the unprofessional 
reader, for though its subject allies it to profoundest treatises on 
mental philosophy, the narratives, which illustrate the theme 
and crowd the pages of the volume, are as absorbing as the 
wildest inventions of fiction. 


The Medical Record.—The first number of this new medical 
periodical has reached us. It is a semi-monthly journal of 
twenty-four pages, published by the well-known firm of Wm. 
Wood & Co., New York. Dr. Geo. F. Shrady, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of the American Medical Times, is the editor. 
The journal in general appearance and arrangement, resembles 
the London Medical Times and Gazette, and promises to con- 
stitute one of the most valuable of our exchanges. 


New Form or Stem Prssary.—This instrument, of which 
our readers will find an illustration in the advertising sheet of 
the JoURNAL, is recommended by many eminent obstetricians, 
and is worthy of a trial by the profession. It is manufactured 
of vulcanized rubber by Drs. Boyd and Ferree at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





